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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray. 


MARGARET CLIFFORD. 
MARGARET was the reign- 


Cr 

iag beauty of a delightfal Little village in 

nd; and she had loveliness sufficient 
not only to be the beauty of a small market- 
town, but which would have made her noted 
and admired any where. She was, at that 
time, though only the daughter of a trades- 
man, talked of by high and low, gentle and 
simple, the whole country reund. All prais- 
ed, all admired, I may say all loved, Mar- 
garet Clifford. I myself had not been quite 
free from the feeling concerning 
her. Withher I had fleshed my maiden ar- 
row of flirtation; she first caused my heart 
to feel the gentle flutter of light gallantry. 
I used to throw my horse upon his haunches, 
to check him and give the spur, as I rode 
past her father’s windows, and I always 
danced. with her at those balls to which our 
servants were allowed to ask their friends 
among the tenants and shopkeepers around ; 
balls which my poor mother used often*to 
permit and patronise, and in which the young 
people always joined. I recollected, too, 
when .I went.to India, as I droye,through 
the village, seeing her seated as usual; in 
her bow-window at work, and her beautiful 
face smiling farewell, and white hand being 
waved and kissed to me, a6 my chaise whirl- 
ed past, 





after my departure, she became} 


Shortly 
the wife of a reapiaiie and opulent 
man. He was not, as I have heard, a man 
such asa girl like Margaret would have 
chosen, or such asa father ought in prudence 
to have wedded to one like her. 
middle age, and in person such as might be 
expected from one of his temper; which 
was. severe, strict, and it might be added 
eold;;were it not for the warmth, even im- 
petuesity of attachment which he had dis- 
played towards Margaret Clifford. A young 





He was of 


pricious, as beauties are apt to be, was not 
likely to be much taken with the staid man- 
ners and severe ideas of her suitor—nor 
was she. But her father, who had with 
pain seen her refuse many eligible offers in 
her own rank of “* feared the one 
quence of her much longer remaiming ex: 
posed to the wooings and flatteries of those 
of higher station ; and he pressed her uni 
with Price with an earnestness, whieh 
prevailed. He urged, that. his 
sense, and extreme attachment to her, wor 
soften the severity of his disposition. Above 
all, he profited by excessive affection 
for himself—for poor t’s love for her 
father had always been remarkable—and, 
after a time, he prevailed on her to do that, 
rather than which a woman should prefer to 
die a thousand deaths—to form a reluctant 
marriage. 

So Margaret married Price; and for 
some time all went on well, if not happily. 
She seemed cheerful if not gay, resigned if 
not contented. Her husband was kind, if 
not, perhaps, fond; and though strict, could 
not be considered harsh. With all this, his 
affection for her was excessive:—but he 
was one of those who consider ag exhi- 
bitions of feeling weak if not culpable; and 
who are censured and disliked as cold, 
while they have within all that is calculated 
to excité and repay affection, were it not kept 
sternly and rigidly concealed. Poor Mar- 
garet’s attachment towards him could not be 
said to increase. It was a chilling change 
to one who had been made much of all her 
life—whose every caprice had been implicit- 
ly obeyed—to have to submit to the strict- 
ness of a disciplinarian 












accustomed to exact and to rec 
garet felt all this; and, 

openly repine, yet her eye. 
sion of lustrous gaiety; her ey 
fewer, and her sighs more frequent; and 
those who observed her closely, could 

ly discern that she found all the bright- built 
castles of her youthful visions had crumbled 
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and cvurted beauty, vain, giddy, and ca- 





away, and that the harsh and distasteful 
realities of life had fairly begun. But, at 
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jenagth she became a mother; and the full 
and engrossing pleasure which the first ma- 
‘ernal feelings give to a youthful heart, had 
all, and more that all, its accustomed force. 
All the fondness of ‘une ame, aimante” 
clung to her child, and seemed to seek and 
to find compensation for being blighted and 
thwarted in other directions. If this state 
had lasted much, longer; if these feelings 
had had time to ripen into confirmed and 
joyful duty, it is very possible that they 
would have reconciled Margaret to her lot, 
and that I should have been spared the pain 
of telling a melancholy and guilty story.— 
But just at this time she began to be expos- 
ed to the temptations under which she ulti- 
mately sank; voluptuous and violent passion 
overpowered the pure, gentle, healthful 
feelings of motherly affection. Alas! why 
is it, that while our evil desires are so force- 
ful, our good ones should be so peacefully 
weak? Why is it that the volcanic fire of 
our turbulent passions should shed more 
powerful light than the calm regulated stars 
of virtuous and permitted affections ? 

There was, at this time, a regiment quar- 


tered in the village, one of the officers of | 


which lodged in Price’s house. If he had 
been a mere country-quarter beau—the 
common-place Lothario of a militia regi- 
ment—I am very sure that he never would 
have caused the fallof Margaret Clifford. 
But he was a man far more dangerous :—he 
had, joined to an agreeable person, talent, 
accomplishment, and,—though it is so often 
said that libertines never possess it—feeling. 
Above all, he had the reputation and the 
consciousness of success among women; 
which gave him not only that skill in these 
pursuits which such men always possess, but 
also ‘ the conscious pride of art,’ which urges 
them to exert that skill, and to take interest 
and pleasure in its progress and successful ef- 
fect. Margaret’s lover was at first swayed by 
feelings of nohigher stamp than these, and the 
situation ia which she was placed, rendered 
her likely to attract the attention of such a 
man. Married to a husband who appeared 
at least, if he were not really, morose— 
cherishing the remembrance of former sway 
and homage—and just arrived at that period 
when the heart is most sick with fast-ex- 
tinguishing hope—such circumstances were, 
indeed, enough for ‘un homme 4 principes” 
to build upon. But with all his loosenesses 
aid errors, this young man still had a heart; 
and he soon found his affections entangled 
far beyond what-he had ‘originally expected 
or proposed. Such, indeed, is always the 
result where the woman is deserving, and 
the man feeling. 

Margaret Clifford, though lowly born, had 
not been humbly bred: her father had lavish- 
ed on her all the tuition that could tend to 
cultivate and adorn her mind. Extreme 





beauty of person had been evident to ney 
lover from the first: but he had not expect. 
ed to find a delicacy of feeling, a cultiva- 
tion of intellect, equal to what he had sup- 
posed to be confined to his own condition of 
life. On the other hand, poor Margaret 
was, alas! but too capable of appreciatin 
and feeling the powers and fascinations, whic 
were all strained to the utmost te effect her 
undoing. On the one side, she met with 
coldness, sternness, and, of late, jealous 
suspicions and reproof; on the other, youth, 
beauty, talent, sentiment—all the skilfel 
flattery and insidious eloquence of an ex- 
perienced wooer—all the fondnesses and 
fervours of one who passionately loved.—— 
Which way is it to be thought she turned ? 
Alas! poor Human Nature! When Price 
was informed that his wife had left him, he 
received the blow with unshrinking firm- 
ness. After secluding himself for. a few 
days, he re-appeared conducting his business 
as usual, and, by an indifferent observer, he 
might have been deemed an unchanged man. 
But to those who see more narrowly, it was 
evident that the arrow had stricken deep, 
and that it was a poisoned one. There was 
a vacant, unseeing look about his eye; his 
manner had a vagueness, his voice an un- 
conscious tone, which were strikingly dif- 
ferent from the firm, energetic, uncom- 
promising deportment, for which he had 
formerly been remarkable. To his child, of 
which he had always been fond, he now 
evinced an overflowing tenderness equally 
in dissonance from his former character.~- 
He would pass hours in nursing and fondling 
it—he would even insist on helping to dress 
and feed it—and would scarcely ever per- 
mit it to be taken from his sight. By de- 
grees, too, he began to neglect his business, 
to which he had used to be scrupulously at- 
tentive; and he evinced pettish resentment 
towards those of his friends who hinted the 
necessity of greater exertion, on every ac- 
count, both personal and pecuniary. 

Matters went on in this way for some 
time; his affairs becoming more and more 
deranged, and his health and mind sinking to- 
gether. At length, his embarrassments be- 
came such that no help or hope remained ; 
and the wealthy, the active, the industrious, 
the proud, high-minded Price was lodged in 
jail! The remainder of his story is so dread- 
ful that [ cannot bring myself to dwell on it. 
In despite of the entreaties of his friends, 
he insisted on taking his child to prison along 
with him. There was at that time, as there 
often is in those abodes of utter wretched- 
ness and horror, a dreadful distemper, nam- 
ed, but too justly, the jail fever: the child 
caught the infection, and died; and Price, 
now reduced to almost ididtic despair, des- 
troyed himself. 

And where was'she who had caused these 








scenes of misery and guilt? 
and miserable herself, she returned in time 


Alas! guilty 


to witness their completion. Her days of 
sinful pleasure had flown with more than 
their usual swiftness, and less than their 
usual enjoyment. Retribution came with 
its accustomed sureness, and more than its 
accustomed speed. . While she lived with 
her lover, the bitterness of conscious degra- 
dation, and the sting of remorse preyed on 
her with their ceaseless and corroding pain. 
ler father, it is true, had died in time to 
escape witnessing the shame of his child; 
but her husband, her upright, virtuous, af- 
fectionate husband, and, still mure, her 
child; her child whom she had deserted, 
but still whom she adored; these haunted 
her thoughts and dreams; these came be- 
tween her and all enjoyment. And soon, 
to all this, was added another grief, more 
violent and heart-crushing. Her lover did 
not, indeed, abandon her; he behaved as 
well towards her as a man can behave to- 
wards a woman against whom ‘he has so ir- 
reparably sinned. But he was ordered 
with his regiment abroad, and the news of 
the very first engagement were those of his 
death. He for whom she had sacrificed all— 
her husband, her offspring, friends, fame, in- 
nocence, peace of:mind; he around whom 
all her remaining loves, and hopes, and in- 
terests were vitally entwined ;—he, at one 
blow, was reft from her for ever. She had 
wilfully broken from all ties but one; that 
one was now severed by Death—and she was 
alone in the world! If I were telling a fic- 
titious story, instead of one that is, alas! 
‘over true,’ I should be accused of dealing 
death too unsparingly around me ; for in the 
tale of a small and humble family, four of the 
five persons I have named, thus died in the 
short space of two years. Alas! there are 
often events in real life too utterly sad, too 
truly horrible, ever to be ventured on by 
writers of fiction. There are few who have 
not witnessed—well if they have not suf- 
fered—that which would in a novel be 
reckoned extravagant, if not absurd. 

Poor Margaret was, as I have said, left 
alone, the vittim of past sin, of present sor- 
row. Poverty, cold, pitiless, biting poverty, 
soon added its miseries to those which alrea- 
dy oppressed her. And now Margaret took 
that step which, more than all else, has serv- 
ed to rank her nobleness of soul high in my 
esteem :-—she determined to return to her 
husband. Sickness, debility, want of all 
directly useful tuition, prevented her from 
working for her bread; there was but one 
other mode of gaining it, one into which 
nearly all unfortunates in her situation 
would have fallen ; but from this she turned 
with scorn and loathing. argaret was a 
proud woman; and none of her misfortunes 
had been of a nature to lessen her pride; 
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perhaps, they had served to render it great- 
er, certainly more sensitive than ever. But 
she felt that true pride now urged her to hu- 
mility ; that what by many would be con- 
sidered meanness, was, in fact, the highest 
mode of conduct. But, in despite of this, I 
am not sure whether this would have been 
sufficient to decide her on the course which 
she pursued; I am not sure, whether she 
would not, in despair, have laid herself down, 
to die, had it not been for another sentiment 
of greater force than pride, aye, even than 
despair itself:—this was affection for her 
child. She was a proud woman; but she 
was amother. She was crushed down by 
guilt, by misfortune, by utterly helpless sor- 
row; but, oh! she wasa mother still. And 
when was there ever a mother, in whose 
heart a mother’s feelings did not throb as 
long as that heart continued to throb itself ? 

She set off, therefore, for her native place 
and arrived there—oh, God! she arrived 
there on the day of the funeral of her his- 
band and her child! I shall not endeavour 
to describe this scene; it were vain, quite 
vain, to attempt it.. How is it possible to 
represent in words agony beyond the pow- 
er of all words to convey? Those who 
have witnessed such scenes, know, alas! 
but too painfully well what they are: to 
those who have not, all that I could say 
would be but the shadow of the shade of the 
terrible reality. Her anguish of despair af 
the grave was too horrible to tell, she was 
at last removed from it in a state of utter 
exhaustion and lifelessness. There were 
many, indeed, who, with the merciless jus- 
tice of the world, would have left her to ber 
fate, who said she ought. not to be rescued 
from the consequences of her own trans- 
gression. But the town was not without its 
‘one just man’ to redeem the cruel, aye the 
guilty heartlessness of the rest. One good 
Samaritan took her to his home, and tried 
to pour oil into her wounds; but oh! there 
is no leech who can cure those of a bruised 
spirit. Her illness was long and terrible, 
her delirium constant and shocking; but 
with bodily health, mental health did not re- 
turn; her reason was gone forever. Her 
madness soon displayed itself in her constant 
visits to the grave which held her hushand 
and. her child. When kept from that, she 
was furious and untameable; when allowed 
to remain there, she was gentle and resigned. 

After many fruitless efforts to restrain her, 
which always produced paroxysms of phren- 
zy, she was allowed to have her will; and 
the friend who sheltered her at her need, 
placed her with the inbabitants of a cottage 
near the church-yard of our village, in 
which Price is buried. But even here she 
would not remain. She seemed, as some 
broken and flighty expressions evinced, to 
deem herself unworthy to live under the 
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roof of man; and with her own hands she 
built for herself a wretched structure which 
shocked me much to find was the dwelling 
of a human creature. Here she has ever 
since remained, for here alone does she en- 
joy comparative quiet, but a quiet such as 
J pray that the utmost agonies of me or mine 
may never resemble! Her rejection of all 
human habitations has extended itself almost 
to human clothing also. She will never put 
covering on her feet or head, and wears 
nothing but a wretched garment. She al- 
ways passes the hours from nightfall to mid- 
night at the grave, let the weather be what 
it may: and has resisted so fearfully all at- 
tempts which were at first made to restrain 
her in severe seasons, that she is now whol- 
ly left to herself. The same friendly hand 
which was before stretched to her protection 
has continued to supply her wants, as far as 
she can be induced to receive any thing ; and 
thus she has lived for upwards of twenty 
years! It has been often wondered that she 
has lived so long,—but, except during the 
hours that she is at the grave, and the few 
she gives to sleep, she is almost constantly 
in exercise; an unceasing restlessness be- 
ing one accompaniment of her dreadful 
malady. This continued motion and ex- 
posure of the air have operated rather to the 
strengtheming than to the detriment of an 
originally strong constitution, and, like 
many in her unhappy situation, there is no 
near probability of death putting a period to 
her sufferings. 
—m 


THE DEATH OF MRS. OVERTON. 


At the head of the town of Rickerby, 
near the little antiquated parish-church in 
England stooda neat white cottage, the 
front wall of which was half covered with 
ivy, while the other half seemed, in the 
bright summer’s sun, to contend with its 
green mantled moiety, whether the admirers 
of their beauties should most delight in the 
cheerfulness produced by the hand of the 
plasterer, or in the coo] and Juxuriant foliage 
which hung irregularly about the house, 
like a splendid shawl thrown carelessly over 
the shoulders of a white-robed belle. In this 
cottage lived Mrs Alice Overton. She was 
now in her dotage, and with reason, if it can 
be said that people are ever reasonably su- 
perannuated, for she was one hundred and 
ten years of age. She had belonged to a 
respectable family in the middle rank of so- 
ciety, but who were seldom possessed of 
more than sufficient property to enable them 
to live comfortable and without meanness. 
She was now the last of ber family, and she 
lived in the cottage with no inmate but Jane 
Temple, a young woman of sixty, whom she 
had, many years ago, taken into her house 
as her companion. In Mrs. Overton’s youth, 





female education was littie attended io, Sne 
had, however, been far more acute and in- 
tellectual than the period in which she lived 
would have warranted. 

Mrs. Overton’s was one of those cases in 
which the mind is almost exclusively affect- 
ed, while the senses and vital organs, for 
some time, retain their strength. The old 
lady sat in her chair for whole days together, 
immoveable as a statue, not because she 
could not walk, nor talk, nor see, nor hear, 
but because her mind refused to keep her 
faculties in activity. Anon, she would not 
only walk but dance, and, imagining her- 
self at some ball, where she had been ad- 
mired and caressed while in her teens, she 
would spread out her gown with her hands, 
and gracefully perform a minuet till she 
happened to tread upon her garments, and 
then her attendant, who was always present, 
caught her in her arms, and prevented her 
from falling. This attention she invariably 
attributed tg some favoured suitor, and 
seeming to blush, and betray all the agita- 
tion, real or affected, of juvenile elegantes 
to those whose esteem they most regard, she 
would thank the gentleman for his extreme 
politeness, and gracefully present her hand 
to him, that he might repay himself by addi- 
tional homage to the shrine of beauty. At 
other times she would believe that she was 
presiding at entertainments, and would con- 
verse with clouds of acquaintance long 
since departed to the narrow house. But 


she generally sat in her chair as if totally 


unconscious of her existence. When ad- 
dressed, she often replied as if speaking to 
friends of her childhood or her youth, and 
when she addressed others, she as often 
spoke of them of times and things of which 
they were entirely ignorant. 

Mrs. Overton’s husband was an officer in 
the army. He had been dead upwards of 
forty years, and left the world at a good old 
age. They had had seven children, but, 
much to the grief of their parents, they all 
died while in their infancy. Mrs. O. had 
some small allowance in consequence of her 
being a soldier’s widow, and, for a consider- 
able time, her wants had been so few, that 
the surplus of her income had reached an 
important amount. This surplus, in her 
sensible moments, Mrs. O. had employed 
largely in charitable purposes till she was so 
well known for a friend to the poor, that if 
she had a day’s illness, the whole village be- 
came alarmed. The clergymen, both dis- 
senters, and of the establishment, the over- 
seers, the presidents, secretaries, and trea- 
surers of charitable institutions in the village 
or the neighbourhood, were instantly on the 
alert, and if the strictest precautions had not 
been taken by the prudent Jane, the good 
old woman would have been killed by the 
oppressive kindness of the numerous en- 











quiries aiter her health, There were about 
a dozen old ladies, too, who were always 
(kind virtuous souls!) eager to be the instru- 
ments of Mrs. Overton’s bounty, and whose 
judgment and discrimination in matters of 
charity were so great, that they were some- 
times six months in discovering what they 
called ‘‘ proper objects” of Mrs. O.’s benevo- 
lence, Nay, it was currently reported, and 
by the whole village most implicitly be- 
lieved, that one silver-haired maid of sixty- 
five had one evening lost at cards, to Mrs. 
Overton herself, (when that lady was able to 
see company,) a marked crown piece, which 
was sent through her, or intended to be sent 
through her, to a distressed family at about 
three miles distance. As this was scandal 
-—a most sayoury feast for the lovers of chit- 
chat in all small places, whether in Africa or 
Hampshire—the statement itself was its own 
sufficient evidence. Some few charitably- 
inclined individuals, however, amongst 
whom was Mr. Thompson, the curate, a 
venerable, grey-headed, benign-looking old 
man, conceived it possible, nay, under all 
circumstances, probable, that the lady had 
paid the crown of money of her own, and 
merely by accident retained the coin given 
to her by Mrs. Overton. At length this be- 
came the fashionable doctrine, at least when 
the lady was present; but, somehow, at 
card-parties, and in little confabs before and 
after service at church, and at christenings 
and routes, at which, the unfortunate card- 
player was not present, there were sundry 
sneers at certain speculators, and a few sus- 
picions that if a person robbed the poor, she 
would cheat at whist—in short, in her ab- 
sence, her character was almost every 
where made the intellectual foot-ball ; it was 
whispered that Mrs. Overton could not bear 
the sight of her, even when almost uncon- 
scious of every thing else, and it was said 
that, since the fatal discovery, she had never 
been requested by Mrs. O. or her compan- 
ion, or any other person whatever, to be the 
dispenser of a singleshilling. Yet this lady 
was invariably invited to all the parties at 
which she had been previously welcome. 
She was constantly addressed as heretofore 
—and even her calumniating friends did 
not hesitate to ask her how the poor Pringles 
had struggled through the winter—how 
such a family had received the blankets that 
were given to them, and what number of 
patients there were in the poor woman's 
lying-in-hospital! Such are the vices, con- 
tradictions, and hypocrisies of society. 
These old ladies, then, were the most 
anxious of all her acquaintance in their in- 
quiries after the health of Mrs. Overton, not 
that they had any profit from her life, honest 
souls, though that was one of the scandals of 
the village. But they were, in one sense, 
materially interested. They were instru- 
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ments by and through whom Mrs. O.’s boun- 
ty was disseminated, and, being poor them. 
selves—having nothing to spare for any pur- 
pose, but a small sum now and then for a new 
bonnet, or a modicum of loose cash, for 2 
winter evening’s game at three-penny whist, 
or three-halfpenny loo, they conceived and 
both naturally and truly, that if Mrs. Over- 
ton were to be taken from them, much of 
their influence as charitable persons would 
die with her.—F ar be it from me to insinu- 
ate that they ever passed off the charity they 
were accustomed to distribute, as their own, 
without giving due credit to the name of its 
worthy original, though that also was a rare 
topic to the few scandal-talkers of the vil- 
lage, who took from them a small portion of 
the rich secret-exposing clack of the fire- 
sides of Rickerby. These ladies, indeed, 
were perfectly disinterested, as will be pre- 
sently seen. 

Mrs. Overton took a severe fit of illness, 
Jane thought it much more serious than any 
that had preceded it.—One of the ladies just 
mentioned, made a morning call on Mrs. 
Overton ethe day after this illness com- 
menced—She was a Mrs. Thrift, truly a 
happy name fora saving sexagenarian. She 
could not stay at present, she had two or 
three calls to make, and she would speedily 
return. She did return in the afternoon, 
and before she had well seated herself in the 
sick room of the old lady, the entire dozen 
of female charity dispensers dropped in one 
by one, as if by accident, though she had 
taken pains, in the course of her “ two or 
three calls,” to give notice to the whole fra- 
ternity of the dangerous state of Mrs. Over- 
ton. The venerable lady was in bed. Her 
long, pale, shrivelled face, looked more 
ghastly than they had ever seen it. Her 
eyes wandered, and appeared to be seeking 
for some one who had notarrived. Shewas 
perfectly sensible. In a slow and delib- 
erate tone, which displayed more strength 
than could have been expected of her, she 
asked them if they would take tea with her. 
It would be the last time, she said, as she felt 
herself rapidly decaying, and she knew she 
had but a few hours to live. They assented, 
one and all—and who ever fcund a gossip re- 
fuse, no matter how improper the occasion ? 
She then motioned to Jane to bring her a 
small antique cabinet, whieh contained pa- 
pers and writing materials. “My good 
friends,” said she, “I should have been 
anxious to have been as benevolent at my 
death, as the world says I have been during 
my life, but I find that I have overstepped 
my means, and that, instead of giving, I am 
obliged to borrow. Ifyou have any power 
of procuring me ten pounds, which I wish to 
have by me for a particular purpose before 
I die, you will show me a solid proof of that 
friendship you have often declared you cher- 
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ished for me!” ‘There was a solemn pause. 
Mrs. P. as the oldest of the groupe, broke 


| 


silence, after something like a consultation | you of my affairs. 


fore I tell my dreadful secret, iest I may not 
be spared after its disclosure, let me inform 
In this box you will find 


among the sisterhood :—We are anxious, | two thousand pounds, which I have be- 


my dear madam, to befriend you, and would | 
have done it with the greatest of pleasure, 
but we find we are utterly incapable of 
doing so. Mrs. F. has had a heavy debt of 
one of her sons to liquidate, Mrs. W. is in 
difficulty for her rent, Mrs. A has lost her 
dividends by a stoppage in the bank, Mrs. 

C. has lent all she was possessed of, Mrs, G. 

has been making purchases at Rogers’s sale, 
Mrs. K. has not received her annuity, Mrs. 
N. has already promised a loan which will 
leave, her for some time nearly destitute, my 
dear friend Mrs. M. is already in debt be- 


yond her income, her sister has lent her | 


what she fears she will never recover, Mirs. 
Thrift has had a death in the family, which 
has carried away all her ready money, Mrs. 
Branton has not a pound in the world, and, 
my dear madam, I feel the greatest delicacy 


more than the sum you wish for towards 
your private charities already !” gAfter this 
speech, the good lady recollected a sudden 
necessity for her absence, and “the whole 
troop” (as the mountebanks give it out) 
either discovered the same convenient me- 
mory, or were speedily frowned off by the 
faithful Jane. ‘* Ay,” said Mrs. Overton, 
“‘T thought as much —I have long believed 
that these people were only charitable from 
ostentation. That they did good, I know, 
and it was doing good to them to allow them 
a trifle with which they might be cha- 
ritable. But where is the worthy curate 
who watched them, and kept my pittances in 
the direction I intended’? He should have 
been here long ago, and—ugh! ugh !/— 


here Jane, put ‘this pillow a little hig! her— | died when I was twenty years of age. 





| terrible secret. 
in mentioning to you that I have advanced | 


| ness of having lived two lives. 


queathed to you, that your religious spirit 
may be more able to do that good which 
your whole life has been spent in effecting 
in a less extensive manner.” The tears of 
joy at the means of benevolence being thus 
placed in his hands rolled, unwiped away 
and unheeded, down the healthy and honest 
cheek of the grateful pastor. He tried to 
thank Mrs. Overton, but he couldnot speak. 
Mrs. O. continued: ‘* My affairs are not 
complicated—my” here a sudden pang 
stopped her utterance, Jane administered 
a gentle cordial which relieved her, and she 
proceeded :—‘* There are a few small lega- 
cies—one to Jane—{Jane burst into tears 
and fled out of the room)—one to Jane,” she 
repeated, ‘‘ especially, to which I request 
vour attention. But I must hasten to my 
You have heard of my fa- 
ther, who was rector of Lemonton. Poor, 
good man, he little knew that eighty years 
after he was laid in the cold, cold ground, I 
should have to confess that I had committed 
a crime that would have broken his heart 
had he lived to know me guilty of it. Had 
I been but of moderate age, Mr. Thompson, 
I might have wept at what I am saying, but 
my heart is as it were of stone. I feel as if 
those who died eighty years ago, and those 
events that occurred so long before this pre- 
sent hour, were the beings and scenes of 
some former existence. I have a conscious- 
Conscience 
is alone alive within me. It is conscience 
alone that convinces me that the being be- 





fore you is responsible for a deed done in the 


time of past generations. My poor father 


You 


(Jane obeyed her mistress) —there—that | have heard tiat I resided in the parsonage 
will do—there—I’m easy now.” At that | eight years after his decease, and you have 


moment Mr. Thompson entered. 


After the | heard of C aptain Overton. 


He had been a 


first melancholy greetings (for Mrs. O. felt | | Suitor of mine even before my father was no 
herself onthe eve of her departure,) at the |more, and his attentions continued after- 


old lady’s request Mr. T. took a chair by | wards. 
her bedside. —“I am grateful to you, my | 


dear sir, for this visit. It is a happy one for 
me. I could not have died in peace without 
seeing you. [I have been long spared in 
ihis sorrowful world, and for God’s own good 
purposes. [am about torelate what woul: 





; me, 


Hle loved me, and oh! with what 
an ardent affection did I return his love. 
He departed when I was twenty-five years 
of age, for the East Indies. I never ex- 
pected him to return. You have, perhaps, 
beard me mention my despair at his leaving 
[ was almost destroyed by melancholy 


have been buried with me in the grave, but | brooding, and he was thought to be the ob- 


Providence ordains that it should not. [/' 


have been guilty —most guilty. I have made 
what atonement was in my power; but it 
required of me that I should confide my mise- 
rable secret to some friendly’ bosom, that I 


may sleepin peace. I have been long sup- 
posed to be irrevocably in dotage, but I be- 
lieve my mental disease was not dotage, but 
rather a necessary relief to the sufferings of 
guilty, deeply guilty conscience. But be- 





ject of my melancholy. At lengh, in three 
years, when I was on my death-bed (for so 
[and so all my friends then thought it,) he 
did return. We were married, and oh! 
how happy all the world declared us! We 
were happy, but for one deep, gnawing eter- 
nal thought that presented itself to me when- 
ever I saw his face—that mingled itself with 
my food—that visited my sleep—that ceas- 
lessly cried out upen me for vengeanceaon 








i 


wiy ead, and darkened and embittered 


3 3 


| Two geutiemen, who had attended a cha- 


every moment of my life—that existed and | rity sermon, were talking of it afterwards in 
taboured for its atonement in every atom of| company. ‘ Didn’t you like our parson’s 
my frame. I—I—” (here the old lady faint-| sermon very much?” said one. “ Yes,” re- 
ed, and it was with great exertion on the! plied the other, “it was a good sermon, but 
part of Jane and the worthy curate that she | he stole it.” This was told to the preacher, 


was recovered.) 
ton departed for the East Indies, in an evil 


“Before Captain Over- | 


who resented it, and called on the gentle- 
man to retract what he had said. * | am 


hour my innocence fell a sacrifice to our| aot,” replied the aggressor, “ very apt to re- 


mutual attachment.—-Think, then, Mr. 
Thompson, what must have been my misery 


tract my words, but in this instance Ef wiil; 
I said you had stolen the sermon ; I perceive 





~-think what must have been my days of; I was wrong: for on returning home and re- 


torment, and my nights of horror, even when 
the looks of love of him my heart taught me 
to live for were turned beamingly upon me 
~-think when his hand pressed mine in years 
of seeming happiness that succeeded, and 
when he called me his dearest wife and 
pressed me to his besom—think what must 
have been my feelings when I knew that I 
was the murderer of his child !” 

A cry of horror burst at once from the 
curate and Mrs. Overton’s worthy atten- 
dant, but they suppressed their feelings 
when they saw that their assistance was re- 
quired. Mrs. Q. had again fainted. A 
pardornable, nay even a charitable feeling 


ferring to the book that I thought it was ta- 
ken from, | found it there.” 


Ariosto, the celebrated Italian poet, be- 
gan one of his comedies during his father’s 
life-time, who rebuked him sharply for some 
great fault, but all the while he returned no 
answer. Soon after his brother began to 
scold on the same subject; but he easily re- 
| futed him, and with strong arguments justi- 

fied bis own conduct. ‘ Why, then,” said 
i his brother, ‘ did you not so satisfy your fa- 
ther?” ‘In truth,” replied Ariosto, I was 
| just then thinking of a part of my comedy, 
/ and methought my father’s speech to me was 





mduced them to hope that she might not re-| so suited to the part of an old man chiding 
vive; but she didso. She looked around | his son, that I entirely forgot I was concern- 


and uttered a piercing shriek. ‘In the 


ed in it myself, and considered it only as 


corner of the garden,” she continued, [ bu- | forming a part of my play,” 


ried him—in the corner of the rectory gar- 
den. Nay, my love, don’t look so fiercely 
on me. We have met sooner than | ex- 
pected. Is it not odd that we should have 
lived solong ? In the corner of the garden 
I buried his bleeding limbs. A penknife 
did the deed. No one knows of it. Come, 
then, let usbe happy.--What! did I tell you 
of it? No! no! you smile on me. But 
you must have heard of it!—-ay! heard of it 
in heaven—it is recorded guilt—heaven! 
heaven! what has that todo with murder- 
ers? See—he—here’s the bloody knife. 
Now, now my husband—your blood has been 














MIsTAKEN PARSIMONY.—At the usual 
time of leaving off parlour and drawing- 
room fires, a stationer in the vicinity of Lon- 
don placed a billin his window, announcing 
—‘‘ paper shavings for grates.” The bill 
caught the eye of a lady from the continent, 
who desired to have some of the shavings; 
they were brought—she wished to have a 
considerable quantity, as they were very 
fine. On putting them into a balance she 
exclaimed, ‘“* What do you weigh them for 7” 
“We sell them by weight—sixpence a 
pound.” ‘ You sell them!” cried the aston- 





revenged.”—She drew a-knife from her bo- 
som ere her attendants saw that she posses- | 
sed it. They rushed towards her lest she 
should repeat the blow; but repetition was 
impossible. The knife, yet crusted with 
the blood shed above seventy years before, 
jrad penetrated to her heart. 





THE GLEANER. 








- 


‘ished foreigner. ‘* After writing up for gra- 


tes, that is for nothing, you want to extort 
sixpence a pound! it is a shameful imposi- 
tion,” and she left the shop with the utmost 
indignation. 


Henry VIII. after the death of Jane Sey- 
mour had some difficulty to get another wife. 
His first offer was to the Dowager Dutchess 
of Milan; but her answer is said to have 





“| mearp,” says Mr. Turner, ‘some 
Greeks in the coffee-house at Yeranta (Mi- 
letus) give as a reason for Englishmen tra- 
velling, that they knew by books where 
treasures were hid, and that, on finding 
them, they change, by magic, the pieces in- 
to flies, and make them fly to? their houses 
in England, on arriving at which they again 


been, that she had but one head ; ifshe had 
had two, one should have been at his Majes- 


ty’s service. 


Tur ancient Danes honored the warrior 
who, far from fearing death, would laugh- 
ingly see it approach. A Danish author 
speaking of one of their heroes named Ag 





become pieces of money.” ae 


ner, says-—‘ Agner fell, laughed, and died.” 





















































| giorno del Ponte. 
and is kept in June. 


| 
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tHe TRAVELLER. 





7; is oplmuat, through the loop-holes of retreat 
‘ro peep at sucha world; to seethe stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 


— 
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CROSSING THE ALPS. 


No. 1V. 


— 


Tre most famous festival at Pisa is the 
It is not a religious one, 

It isa battle between 
the two divisions of the town, St. Mary and 
St. Anthony, which takes place on the mar- 
ble bridge over the Arno, and that party is 
considered triumphant which throws the 
greatest number of its opponents ito the ri- 
ver. The preparations for these fetes are 


| very great, and occupy the preceding month 


of May. The illuminations last for several 
nights, and sometimes they are extended 
even into the day. All the principal streets 
are filled with scaffolds and amphitheatres, 
rising nearly to the roofs of the houses. 
The citizens are divided into parties, with 
distinct chiefs and uniforms, and they are 
constantly occupied in exercising them- 
selves. The various quarters of the town 
ye-echo with the sounds of drums and mu- 
sic. The people of St. Mary choose a com- 
mander-in-chief; those of St. Anthony a 
general. The fictitious hostility is often 
excited into a real enmity, and members of 
the same family residing in the two quarters 
refuse to see or hold any communication 
with each other. They enter with great 


| earnestness into the cause of their respec- 


tive fraternities, and maintain their superi- 
or bravery, address, and honour, at all ha- 
zards. The highest classes are not without 
some portion of this feeling, which breaks 
out amongst the lower orders into the most 
furious invectives. 
arrives. The companies and batallions form 
in military array. The colour of St. Mary 
is blue, of St. Anthony, red. The two 
generals, richly habited, sword in hand, 
harangue their armies. They are heard 
with attention, and their discourses end 
amidst the liveliest enthusiasm. Brandish- 
ing their arms, the two divisions march to 
battle. The aides-de-camps fly from one 
part of the field to another with the most 
exemplary celerity. The streets and quays 
are crowded with spectators, some of whom 
have come twenty or thirty leagues to be 
present at the spectacle. The windows, 
roofs, and scaffolding, covered with tapes- 
tries, and ornamented with flowers, are 
thronged with persons of every sex and age. 
‘The columns defile along the quay, and the 
avant-guards approach each other at the 
opposite ends of the bridge. Then burst 
syorth cries of enthusiastic eagerness for.bat- 
tle. The signal was given. The bridge is 


The grand day at last | 


| covered wilh combatants. The gaunileis 
}and maces are heard sounding on the shields 
|—and all the movements of real war arc 
;mimicked with great success. The cries 
‘of the combatants are echoed by those of 
jthousands of spectators, giving spirit and 
| animation to their favourite parties. In or- 
der to postpone the result as much as possi- 
ble, the generals avoid encountering each 
other. After some time the fight becomes 
more irregular, and, instead of division at- 
tacking division, it is individual fighting in- 
dividual. 


This is the beginning of the real conflict, 
for now play is given to the passions, and 
old grudges find an opportunity of gaining 
satisfaction. Each tries to throw his antag- 
onist into the river, where they are finally 
picked up by boats stationed for the pur- 
pose, and carried on shore half drowned and 
entirely disgraced. It is an amusing sight 
to the spectator to witness the address of the 
different combatants, and with what agility 
and skill they contrive to send each other 
over the parapets of the bridge. The strong- 
est and most active men on each side are 
placed in front of the array, and at last the 
battle terminates by victory siding with one 
side or the other. Then arise the most as- 
tonishing shouts and vivas from the conquer - 
ors, whilst the conquered retreat, discomifi- 
ted and silent. Their partisans, instead of 
sympathising in their misfortune, cover them 
with reproaches. Some are still furious to 
renew the conflict, but the municipal au- 
thorities proceed to the bridge in state and 
proclaim the victors. The bridge is soon 
cleared of the soldiery, and filled with car- 
riages and promenaders, and every thing 
Wears an aspect of gaiety and pleasure. 
Then commence the feasts and sports. 
The clergy of the two quarters, in full ca- 
nonicals, march in processions to the bridge, 
and a reconciliation takes place, which is 
the third signal of a general peace. The 
taunts and reproaches, however, last for 
months afterwards, and accusations of trea- 
son and foul play are made in great abun- 
dance. The illuminations are extremely 
brilliant and beautiful. The situation and 
style of building of Pisa is singularly adap- 
ted to this kind of display. The city de- 
frays the expense of lighting up the public 
offices, churches, theatres, &c. ; whilst some 
of the wealthier proprietors spend from 600 
to 2400 francs in illuminating their houses. 
The population of Pisa, on ordinary occa- 
sions, is about 15,000; but during the eight 
days of this festival, it has been known to 
average 200,000; collected together from 
all parts of Tuscany. The quay of the Ar- 
no is indeed a splendid sight, forming as it 
does a crescent, the two ends of which, 
though more than a mile apart, are visi- 


























dle irom the Central points; and, when the 
houses on each side are studed with differ- 


ent coloured lamps, nothiag can exceed its 
magnificence. 








THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts stil! attend. Books. 








ELEANORA——A FRAGMENT. 


Juan. You knew Orlando’s daughter ! 

Fredolfo. Eleanora ? 

Juan. The same. 

Fredolfo. Oh, well! the maid who threw herself 
Like her of old, from the tall cliffs that frown 
Above the ocean wave, and sought to gain 
A wretched immortality ’mongst those, 
The victims of much wrong, but was prevented 
By one whom chance brought near. 


Juan. Knew you the cause? 
Fredolfo Ihave but faint remembrance of it. 


1u7@ 


Fredolfo. 
Juan. Ob! had you seen her 


But to pass op,-—iie won ail maid could iese. 
And fled afar; the voice of glory call’d him, 
For so he told her, and at parting made 
Many fair promises of swift return, 

Which never were fulfill’d! — 

It broke her father’s heart, for from that hour 
He never held his head up among men. 

It wither’d hers, and bow’d her to the grave, 
She waited long and patiently, for hope 

Still kept her company, and solaced her, 
But hope deceived her, for he never came 


Fredolfo. Felt not the spoiler of their peace remorse? 
Juan. He did, but when too late’ ’Fwas at an hour 


When sickness smote him sore; he wrote to her, 
And told her that a few short fleeting moons 
Would bring him to her, and he was sincere, 
But death o’ertook him, ere his foot could press 
His native soil, or they might have been happy. 
Poor miserable girl ! 


(After she heard the news, and from the rock 
Leap’d headiong down into the briny wave) 
As I beheld her, sweet forsaken flower, 
Drooping and colourless, with’ring away 
Hourly, ay, momentarily, thy heart 

Would never e’en imagine wrong to woman. 


Juan. Love! The maid was one whose days 
Were spent in sweet retirement, with her birds, 
Her harp and books she whiled the hours away. 
She was of that temperament which tells 
‘She victim of it is of sorrow’s children. 

Her father had abroad been tothe wars, 

And thence return’d with a decaying frame 
And disappointed heart. They dwelt together. 
His melancholy nature influene’d hers— 

You knew him, or I dream, in Grenada. 

Fredolfo. 1 remember him, the grey-hair’d man, 
Who from the fiery Moor redeem’d our flag, 
When younger forms fled far, and sav’d our army, 
Yet was in life’s decline left unrewarded. 

Juan. Even now 
As mem’ry of that gallant action comes 

Across my brain, my heart beats high. We were 
On that dread day together, and with us 

A youth who bore the name of Conrade, one 

Of a fair person and engaging mien. 

Brave as the lion, gentle as the fawn. 

Tle had been sorely wounded in the strife, 

And the old warrior bore him to his tent. 


His wounds were heal’d, and when the war was o’er, 


He took him to his dwelling, little dreaming 

He bore a serpent there to sting his child. 

"The war was o'er, and with him, to his home, 

Went the recover’d youth. He dwelt with him 
And his fair child—the sequel may ke guessed. 
Two youtbful hearts cannot beat iong together, 
Without some sympathy of thought or feeling. 
They of each other’s company grew fond. 

Her thoughts were his; whate’er she lov’d he lov’d; 
‘The woods and their inhabitants, the fields, 


he birds, the flowers, the ccoling streams, the shades | 


Where melancholy spirits love to dwell, 
And brood upon their sorrows or their joys. 
The moon-lit dell, the cloud-encrowned hill, 
(For all ber likings were of nature’s haunts, ) 
T hey sought them oft together— 
Fredolfo. And were happy. 
Juan. The maid was happy, but for him he felt 
Perchance as Lucifer once felt in Eden, 
She was too innocent herself to dream 
Of guilt in him, and all he said believed. 
Fredolfo. And knew her father of her love? 
Juan. He did, 
And favour'’d it, suspecting nought of ill. 


She was so gentle in her suffering, 

No murmur e’er escaped her, not a tear 

Was she beheld to shed, and saving that 

The rising of her breast at times betray’d 

The smother’d sigh, no grief was visible. 
Fredolfo. How firma heart her bosom did ensbrine. 
Juan. Twas firm indeed! but oh! her pallid cheek 

Her dim cold eye, her daily wasting form, 

Too plainly told of her disease—she died 

Calm as she suffer’d I had borne her to 

The lattice of her chamber one fair eve: 

She wished, she said, to gaze upon the sun, 

And watch his setting: *twas a lovely eve, 

And calmly bright in the blue wave his orb 

Was sinking. I was gazing on it with her, 

And not a word had either spoken, when 

Sudden I felt the pressure of her hand, 

Which trembl’d and turn’d cold. I heard a sigh 

Escape her lip, and turn’d in haste to her, 

But she was gone, her spirit had eshal’d, 

It left her as the dew the flow’ret leaves, 

When the hot blast had smitten it. Juan, still 

I have her image graven on my heart, 

And ne’er, while life remains, shall I forget her. 











| BIOGRAPHY. 





The proper study of mankind is man. 





RHIGA, THE GREER. 

RuiGa was born in Thessaly about the 
middle of the last century. -The Greek 
slave had no alternative but that of be- 
/coming a merchant, a sailor, or a priest ; 
and Rhiga, a man of education and family, 
chose to be a merchant. He prospered, 
and with his prosperity his knowledge was 
enlarged. Thehabit of commercial corres- 
pondence naturally acquainted him with 
the superiority of foreign nations in litera- 
ture, general science, and political privi- 
lege. The abject and forlorn contrast of 
Greece struck with additional force on the 
mind of this accomplished and intelligent 
man, and he gradually collected around 
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aimseit a number oi individuals ciuefly en- 


gaged in commerce, and like him forced to. 


make the comparison between the flourish- 
ing state of foreign nations, and the depres- 
sion of Greece under the Turks. The 
French Revolution involving all Europe in 
a war of arms and opinions, gave a new 
impulse to Rhiga and his associates, and de- 
termined them to effect the overthrow of 
the Ottoman tyranny. 

To sustain and give a system to this hon- 
ourable and expanding patriotisin, Rhiga 
left Bucharest, and fixed himself at Vienna ; 
from which city he kept up a more secure 
intercourse with the well wishers of Greek 
freedom throughout the world. He now 
translated into modern Greek a series of 
works applicable to his purpose of invigora- 
ting and instructing the national spirit— 
“The Travels of Anacharsis,” ‘‘A Trea- 
tise on Military Tactics,” &e. But he sig- 
nalized his genius and his zeal still more by 
the composition of a great number of pa- 
triotic songs, poetical and animating in the 
highest degree, and which are still among 
the favourite war songs of the soldiery. 

But this manly reformer did not limit his 
efforts to the excitement of popular passion. 
He appealed to the calmer knowledge and 
general interest of Europe, by publishing a 


twelve sheet map of Greece, containing, in 
addition to the modern names, those of all 
the spots memorable in its ancient history. 
No other country on earth could produce a 


record so illustrious. This great and cost- 
ly performance, which at once gave him a 
place among the literary men of Europe, 
and among the wisest and most generous 
champions of his own unhappy country, 
was produced at his own expense and that 
of a few of his friends. But he lived ina 
dangerous time, and under a government 
jealous of such labours and virtues. The 
influence of the Porte was exerted, and it 
unhappily prevailed with the Austrian min- 
istry. In 1798, Rhiga and his associates 
were denounced as conspirators infected 
with French principles, and exciting a gen- 
eral revolution. Whether by the conni- 
vance of the government, or by the activity 
of his friends, Rhiga was enabled to escape 
from Vienna; but he was arrested at Trieste, 
where, in horror of being delivered up to the 
Turks, he attempted to put an end to his 
life. 


\ 


} sociation broke up: and the day of retrib 


tion was delayed, perhaps only for a fiereev 
revenge. 
The single entreaty of Rhiga and his un- 


‘fortunate companions was, to be put to 


death on the spot, that they might escape 
the torments that awaited them at Constan- 
tinople. They were, however conveyed 
across the frontier, and from that time little 
has been known of them. That they were 
put to death is not to be doubted, from the 
ferocity of the Porte; but the mode is va- 
riously told. One story states that they 
were beheaded in Belgrade; another gives 
them a more unexpected death in the Da- 
nube. It is said, that as the escort passed 
near Widdin, some appearance of tamult 
among the peasantry er the troops of Pas- 
wan Agiou, who was presumed to have been 
connected with the Greek cause, alarmed 
the guard, and in fear of a rescue they flune 
Rhiga and his fellow-prisoners into the river. 

Thus perished this illustrious Patriot, in 
his forty-fifth year—an age in which the 
mental and bodily powers are in their fullest 
and most vigorous combination, and when 
Rhiga had undergone the course of expe- 
rience and knowledge that might have made 
him the great leader and legislator of his 
country. But neither his life nor his un- 
timely death have been in vain. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—Science has sought,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 








MINUTES OF 
/'CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S, 
| Sketch of an excursion from Bagdad to the 
| ruins of Babylon ; to the modern town of 
Hillah in their neighbourhood ; and to 
the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Belus ; 
during 1816. 





— —— 


Part. IL. 


Mr. BuckincHam made a resolute and 
| intrepid excursion eastward, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the precise limit of the an- 
cient city, (Babylon) in that direction. He 





_passed through a tract for some distance, 
He was finally, to the eternal dis-! distinguishable by sterility, desertion, and 


~ vf . . . 
grace of Austria, abandoned with five cf! pyins; and afterwards by solitude, parching 


his fellow patriots, and given into the hands 
of the Turkish emissaries to be conveyed to 
Constantinople. The seizure of this living 
spirit of the insurrection extinguished it for 
the time; it had extended deep and far, and 
the Hospodar of Wallachia was to have ta- 
ken up arms on the first signal from Greece. 
On the news of Rhiga’s arrest, the Hospo- 
dar fled, and took refuge in France: the as- 


heat, and scorching desert. He travelled 
until his adventurous companions, overcome 
by heat and thirst, gave out and stopped. 
Mr. B. and one of his Bagdad followers, pur- 
sued the route to the eastward, until they ap- 
proached the uttermost extremity, in that 
direction, of the precinct of this celebrated 
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city. All the way they saw ruins of mounds, 
ridges like streets, and depressions resem- 
bling canals; with rubbish and decomposi- 
tion at every pace. They with huge exer- 
tion, amidst suffocating clouds of dust and 
oppressive heat, finally reached the extreme 
eastern limit of the ancient city, and ex- 
amined heaps of rubbish and ruins of walls. 


| lable ; and even when a hotier an srorngpie 
blast than usual of the N. W. wind came 
upon us, we turned together to receive it on 
our backs, without exchanging a word; 
while our horses sidled together, as if par- 
taking of our own sensations. We reached 
the encampment of our companions, with 
our clothes filled with sand, our nostrils, ears 


From the top of a mound, as far as the eye| and mouths with finer dust, our skins dried 


could survey westward, the extent of Baby- 


lon was before them, intersected by canals | fainting with thirst. 


and streets, and scattered over with insula- 


up to cracking, and both of us parched and 
Our companions whom 
we had left behind, had neither of them 


ted miasses, the remains no doubt of detach- | slept on account of the extreme heat, as they 


ed dwellings; while the flat ground, unmark- 





expressed it, though they were reposing un- 


ed by any such vestiges and evidently used | der the shelter of a thick walled building. 
only for cultivation, seemed to exceed the As there only remained about half a pint of 
occupied part by an immense proportion of| water in the dregs of either bottle, and our 


difference, perhaps even ten to one. 


To the| friends declared none had been drank by 





eastward of the spot where they were, all| them in our absence, this small portion was 


was one bare desert of yellow sand, occasion- 
ally blown into waves by the winds, and 


in justice divided among us all. It served 
indeed but barely to wash out the dust from 


every where apparently ofa loose and moving | our mouths, without swallowing a drop. 


kind, though differing in its degrees o 
depth on the soil. 
ces of ruins. 


desert the semblance of water. 


seen. 


He bestows a good portion of erudition 


f| This being done, we mounted our steeds 


Here there were no tra-| again, and set out together on our way to 
This unbroken waste of sand | Hillah.” 


presented the illusive horizon, resembling a 
iake and trees, formed by the heat of a mid- 
day sun on a nitrous soil, giving the parched 
In no di- 
rection was a natural hill or mountain to be 


It must be remembered that the vast and 
huge ruins of Babylon are on the east side, 
or left bank of the Euphrates, while the 
principal part of the town of Hillah is on 
the west bank, or the right side. To get 
thither, Mr. Buckingham and his party 
travelled to the south of the great heaps at 


and research, in an attempt to find the true | Babylon, and approached the river through 


extent of the ancient wall, and of its height, 
breadth, and composition of bricks, bitumen 


and reeds. 


a broad road, lined on each side by a high 
wall of mud, built like those of the gardens 


The heat (about 1 P. M,) raised | of Damascus, of large masses of earth of an 





the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s thermome- | oblong form, placed on their edges, instead 
ter as high as 135 deg. in the sunshine, to of their flat sides, and inclosing thick and ex- 


which they were exposed. 


‘“ We had the | tensive forests of tall and full-leaved date 


sun,” says the narrative. “ now beating on | trees, now laden with clusters of fruit. The 


our foreheads, and the wind directly in ou 


teeth; with a glare reflected trom the yel- 
low soil, that made the eyes ache to lool 


upon. My guide, who was one of th 


bravest of men on ali other occasions, was 


dismayed and terrified at this; for he talke 


of nothing but the Simoon-winp, with its 
We mufiled up 
our faces with the ends of our shawls and 
turbans, poized our lances across the saddle, 
to admit of our stooping forward sufficiently 
to avoid the sun beating on our foreheads | 
and rode slowly on, without uttering a syl- 


sudden and fatal effects. 


, | eastern section is used chiefly as a bazaar or 
market-place ; and at its junction with the 
river, the street is crossed by a gate, the 
opening of which admits travellers to a pas- 
sage over the bridge of boats. Both the 
boats and the way over them, are inferior to 
those of the bridge across the Tigris at 
Bagdad, insomuch that it is dangerous to 
pass on horseback among a crowd. 

The travellers experienced singular and 
unexpected difficulties in passing the river> 
which at this spot is 75 fathoms, or 450 
feet English ; though the average breadth 
through the site of the whole ruins may be 
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frem 430 to 550, which is narrower than the 
‘Tigris at Bagdad, by nearly one third. The 
current appeared to be less than two miles 


an hour, while the Tigris ran at the rate of 


at least three. 


After various scenes of bustle and confu- 
sion, they at length passed the gate at the 
end of the floating bridge, admitting them to 
western Hillah. ‘ Our first duty,” says the 
narrator, ‘‘ was to send the letters which Mr. 
Rich had kindly furnished us with, to the go- 
vernor of the town, and a powerful Arab 
here, named Iza Bek. The former was in- 
accessible; being either asleep or with his 
haram, on every occasion of our sending to 
the house. But the latter had no sooner re- 
ceived our letter, than he sent to apprise us 
of his intention to visit us. It was about 
noon when he came, accompanied by a 
vounger brother and servants. During the 
interview, he often repeated that he was the 
slave of our wishes; and that the execution 
of our orders and the safety of our persons 
were on his head, both for the high respect 
he bore the nation, and the personal esteem 
he had for its able representative at Bagdad. 
We observed to him, that the object of our 
coming here was to visit the ruins called the 
Brrs, in the western desert. Jt remained 
with us to fix the time. We named an early 
hour the following morning; and when he 
quitted us, it was with a promise, that all 


should be ready for our setting out as we de- | 


sired.—We had received information in the 


course of the day of a riot having taken place | 


before the house of the governor, on the pre- 
ceding evening, in which one man was killed 
and two wounded. This circumstance, added 
to the notoriously bad character of the peo- 
ple of Hillah, who murder the governor and 
assassinate each other with impunity, and the 
impertinent curiosity with which they had 
crowded round my companion as we entered 
the town, determined him not to stir beyond 
the precincts of the Khan (house of entertain- 
ment) for the day; so that I could not with 
propriety leave him alone.”—However, after 
2 night of riot and tumult, they departed be- 
fore daybreak the next morning, under a 
military escort, and passed the miserable 
mud walls which encompass the town on the 
west. These are built on an inclined slope, 
and barely answer the purpose of checking 
the Arabs of the Desert. Hillah itself has 
everv appearance of having been construct- 


| ed of materials derived from the ruins 
| Babylon! 


As they approached the object of their in- 


| vestigation, after a few hours’ ride south- 
‘eastwardly, they beheld the spectacle of a 


fallen and decayed pyramid, with the por- 
tion of a tower remaining on its summit : and 
every step that they drew nearer, impressed 
them with a conviction that this was by far 
the most conspicuous of all the Babylonian 
monuments, whose remains can be traced at 
this day. ‘The sentiment was at length con- 
firmed, that it was the celebrated Tower or 
Temple of Jupiter Belus! which had been 
sought for (and even recognised by some) on 
the other side of the river, among the ruin- 
ous heaps. After having reached its foot, 
they ascended it on the western side, over a 
very steep hill of broken materials, accumu- 
lated at its base, and evidently fallen from 
the top or superstructure. When they had 
gained the summit, and recovered breath by 
resting among the rock-like masses of the 
ruins there, they made interesting observa- 
tions upon the bearings and distances of va- 
rious surrounding objects, which are parti- 
cularly detailed in the journal. The eleva- 
tion of the pile on which they stood, was two 
hundred feet above the subjacent and sur- 
rounding soil; and above that, the western 
side of a brick building, on its summit, rising 
to the height of perhaps fifty feet or more. 
Then follows a very circumstantial account, 
| containing among other particulars, the in- 
telligence that the fire-burned bricks at the 
summit of the Birs, have inscriptions on 
| them, and that they are so admirably ce- 
| mented together, that it is almost impossible 
to extract one of them entire. On their de- 
scent from the mound of Birs, or the eleva- 
| tion of Belus, they carried with them figured 
_ bricks (such as Capt. Henry Austin brought 
| to the Museum) and fragments of the vitri- 
fied masses, supposed to have been formed 
by the firc heretofore employed by its enemies 
. to bring this proud structure to the dust. 
The manuscript is replete with other and 
interesting information, especially for the 
' geographer and theologian. But the scribe 
having written until his fingers are weary, 
he throws down his pen; though with a wil- 
lingness, if he shall feel himself authorized, 
to give a sketch of the Wahabee Religion, a 
sect of Mahometan reformers, and of the P/- 
ratical War on the Persian Gulf. 


| 
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if criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground o 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe said against 
them, does notdefeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D’ARGENS 








THE WAVERLY NOVELS. oe 


WE have received a letter from a cor- 
respondent, who subscribes himself ‘‘ Sco- 
tia,” respecting our articles on the author- 
ship of the Waverly novels, in which, among 
other gratuitous statements, the writer says, 
that “ the fact of Sir Walter Scott being the 
real author of the novels, is now so well un- 
derstood in Great Britain, that not a single 
newspaper or journal published there denies 
it, or even expresses a doubt about it.” 

Weare apprehensive, notwithstanding the 
positive assertion of our correspondent, that 
he is not aware of the opinions generally 
entertained, at present, on this subject by 
the conductors of the English journals ; for 
in the Newcastle Magazine of March last, 
we find the editor expressing the greatest 
uncertainty respecting it. After some in- 
troductory observations on the descriptive 
talents of the author of the novels, he re- 
marks :— 


‘* The dialogues are of course the most in- 
teresting part of these extraordinary pro- 
ductions. A deep and penetrating insight 
into human nature, and an intimate and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with mental philoso- 
phy, are shewn in the metaphysical and mo- 
ral reflections, which are made sometimes in 
a light and facetious, and sometimes in a 
more grave and solemn, style. Whoever the 
author may have been, he must have studied 
under Dugald Stewart, as some of the pro- 
foundest and most elegant of his philoso- 
phical remarks have evidently been taken 
from the lectures of that most eloquent and 
interesting professor that ever filled any 
chair in any university.” 


But there is another piece of evidence, 
now before us, which we extract from a late 
number of the Paisley Advertiser, that in- 
volves so complete a denial of the author- 
ship, under the hand of Sir Walter Scott 
himself, as to render all further argument on 
the subject superfluous. It is as follows: 


““Some years ago, a Mr. Joseph Train 
published a small volume of poems, illustra- 
ted by notes, which evinced considerable 
antiquarian research on the part of the au- 
thor. Mr. Train presented Sir (then Mr.) 
Walter Scott, with a copy of this volume, 


14) 





the annotations of which pleased the Min- 

strel so much, that he invited the author to 
Abbotsford—procured his advancement in 

the Excise—and made very favourable men- 

tion of him in the notes to one of his own 

poems. One of Mr. Train’s visits took 
place a short time prior to the publication of 
Old Mortality: and the History of the Co- 
venanters, during the memorable era to 
which the tale relates, formed the principal 
topic of their conversation. Sir Walter 
made particular inquiry respecting an old 
man, reported to have been in the habit of 
perambulating the West of Scotland for the 
purpose of repairing the martyr’s tomb- 
stones. Mr. T. had not then heard of this 
worthy personage, but anxious to serve his 
patron, promised to exert himself in procur- 
ing every information respecting him on his 
return to Ayrshire. In this pursuit he was 
tolerably successful, and was fortunate 
enough to be enabled to furnish Sir Walter 
with several anecdotes and interesting par- 
ticulars. He also stated a fact of which Sir 
Walter was, till then, ignorant ;Jnamely, that 
from the nature of the old man’s employ- 
ment, he was generally designated ‘ Old 
Mortality.” 

A few weeks after this information had 
been forwarded to Abbotsford, Mr. Train 
was not a little astonished to receive, as 2 
present from Sir Walter, a copy of the work 
to which his researches had furnished the 
title of Old Mortality, and embodied in 
which he discovered several of the anecdotes 
so recently sent by himself to the reputed 
author. A note to the following effect ac- 
companied the gift. ‘You will doubtless 
be surprised to observe your anecdotes form 
part of a work of which the public say Iam 
author—-I wisn I was.” 


To the above we may add the following 
acknowledgment, in the John Bull news 
paper, of the 3d of April, which is the more 
entitled to attention, that the Editor of that 
paper (Theodore Hook) has been all along 
the determined advocate of Walter Scott, 
and, like some of our pretenders to the pos- 
session of evidence “ strong as holy writ,” 
was in the constant practice of abusing every 
one, who would not subscribe to all he said 
respecting the Baronet’s title to the author 
ship :—- 

*¢ This is really an age of literary mystery, 
and it requires a talent beyond that which 
we possess, to discover the truth of any re- 


ports, however positive, respecting authors 
and their works—Sir WALTER Scort has 


again publicly denied the authorship of 


“ Waverly,” much to our astonishment.” 
Comment is unnecessary. 
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THE GRACES. | 


Journal of a Lady of Fashion in the X Vth! 
Century. 








Monday morning, rose at four o’clock, 
and helped Catherine to milk the cows, Ra- 
chel, the other dairy-maid, having scalded 
her hand i in so dreadful a manner the night 
before; made a poultice for Rachel, and 
grave Robin a penny to get something from 
the apothecary. 

6 o’clock.—The buttock of beef too much | 
boiled, and beer a little of the stalest. 

Mem.—To talk with the cook about the 
first fault, and to mend the other myself by 
tapping a fresh barrel. 

7 o’clock.—Went to work with the lady, 
my mother in the court-yard; fed twenty- 
five men and women; chid Roger severely 
for expressing some il will at attending us 
with broken meat. 

10 o’clock.—W ent to dinner ; John Grey, 
a mostcomely youih—but what is that to 
me? avirtuous maiden should be entirely 
under the direction of her parents. John 
ate but little, aud stole a great many tender 
looks at me; said women would never be 
handsome, in his opinion, who were not good 
natured. I hope my temper is not intolera- 
ble: nobody finds fault with it except Roger, 
and he is the most disorderly serving-man in 
the family. John Grey loves white teeth. 
My teeth are of a pretty good colour, | 
think, and my hair is as black as jet, though 
} say it; and John’s, if I mistake not, is of 
the same colour. 

11 o’clock.—Rose from table; the com- 
pany all desirous of walking in the fields; 
John Grey would lift me over every stile, 
and twice he squeezed my band with vehe- 
mence. I cannot say I should have any ob- 
jection to John Grey; he plays at prison- 
bars as well as any of the country gentle- 
men, and is remarkably dutiful to his pa- 
rents, my lord and lady, and never misses 
church on Sunday. 

3 o’clock.—Poor farmer Robinson’s house 
burnt by accidental fire. John Grey pro- | 











posed among the company for the relief of 
the farmer; gave no less than four pounds | 
with this benev olent intent. 
Mem.—Never saw him look so comely as 
t this moment. 
t o’clock.—W ent to prayers. 
§ o’clock.—Fed the hogs and poultry. | 
7 o’'clock.—Supper on the table ; delay- 
ed till that hour on account of farmer Rob- 


inson’s misfortune. 
Mem.—The goose-pie too much baked, 


and the pork roasted to rags. 

9 o'clock.—The company fast asleep; 
these late hours very disagreeable ; said my 
prayers a second time; John Grey distract- 
ed my thoughts too much the first time ; fell 
asleep, and dreamed of John Grey. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 10. Vol. III. of New Series of the Mt- 
| NERVA will contain the following articles 


PoruLAR TALES.—The Brothers. 

THE TRAVELLER.—.New South Waies. 
THB Drama—London Theatres. 
BroGraPHy.—Bvwographical Recollections. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES.—Museum of Dry. 

Mitchill. Scientific and Lilerary Notices 
from Foreign Journals. 
LITERATURE.—.Votices of Eminent Authors. 
THE Graces.— Charles XII. and the Dale- 
carlian Damsel. 
MiscELLANEOUS.—Insubordination of Mo- 
dern Stomachs. 
PoETRY.—Eulogy on Woman ; and Man's 
First Bliss ; by “ Pythias ;” and other pieces. 
GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 


~~ 


THE RECORD. 











A thing of Shredsand Patches. 





About forty glass blowers for the manufac» 
tories in the vicinity of Boston, have recently 
arrived in this country from Europe. 

Mr. Joseph Bell of Cheraw has invented a 
new furnace for melting pig metal, and casting 
machinery, by which the operation is perform- 
edin half the time occupied by one of an 
ordinary kind, and a great quantity of fuel 
saved. 

The Farmington (Conn) Canal is to be com- 
menced onthe 4th July, and Governor Clin- 
ton and other distinguished gentlemen have 
been invited to be present. 

A survey is to be made the present season, 
of the route of a canal to connect Tennesce 
and Alabama, by uniting the waters of the 
Tennesee and Coosa rivers. 


It has been ascertained by several experi- 
ments, that Tobacco may he extensively culti- 
vated in Pennsylvania. The hemp now raised 
there, is considered in quality to be equal to 
the best Russian hemp. 

To wash calico without fading. Puta table 
spoonfull of common salt into the suds, and 
the colours will remain as bright as before 


| washing. 


MARRIED, 


J S. Westervelt, M.D. to H. E.Tompikins. 
Captain S. Thacher, to Miss H. Prince. 
Mr. James Faulkner to Miss C. Scott. 
Adam Vanderburgh, to Miss E Ackerman. 


DIED, 


Mrs- Jane Brush, aged 23 years. 
Mrs. Elisabeth Brewer, aged 62 years. 
Hester Chardavoyne, aged 75 years. 














POETRY. 








— 





** It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 


it a tint more magical thanthe blush of morning.”’ 





For the Minerva. 


A BALLAD, 
iNSCRIBED TO MISS SOPHIA P ***, 


The night-gust is howling 
O’er the drear Apennines, 

And midnight sits scowling 
On the dark crested pines. 


‘The eagle and hawk 
To their eyries are gone, 
While the wolves grimly stalk 
To the blast’s measur’d moan. 


In a dimly lit shed 
By a proud castle’s gate, 
On hath sunk on his bed 
The last victim of fate. 


By the scant torch of pine 
That glares wild on his face, 
Thou mayst know that proud line 
In this last of his race. 


A stranger now wassails 
in the halls of his father, 
And all strange are the vassails 
Around him that gather. 


Ife hath sunk in despair 
On his pallet of earth, 

But where are the thousands 
Who honoured his birth. 


Where the smiles that beam’d o’er him— 


The shouts swelling round, 
‘he gay banners before him— 
The trumpet’s glad sound. 


Where hath faded the scutcheon 
That blazon’d his state ? 

All have sunk in thy vortex, 
Thou pitiless Fate! 


All! not all, for yet listen— 
A step meets the ear, 

And trappings that glisten 
Like armour appear. 


‘There is hope in that sound, 
There is hope in that sight, 

And a beam dances round 
On his fate’s pitchy night. 


‘The stranger is ’ray’d 
All in gems rich and rare, 
And bright gleams his blade 
In the torch’s red glare. 


By the sufferer he stands, 
And the tears thickly pour 

O’er his gauntletted hands 
In a soul melting shower. 


But he speaks—and the suff’rer, . 
As starting from death, 

Leaps up from his cold bed 

Yo list to that breath. ‘ 





* Darest thou strike for thy right ¢” 


Said the stranger so stern, 
‘¢ Dare! thou’rt cruel, sir knight, 
Dare ! I languish, I burn, 


*¢ But my vassals have fled, 
And my warriors are gone— 

All my kindred are dead— 
I’ve no arm but my own!” 


“Yes! here,” said the knight, 
‘¢ Here another thou hast, 

And a troop bold and bright 
At this bugle’s least blast. 


‘This night thou shalt see 
The return of thine own. 
This night—follow me, 
Now the die must be thrown !” 


They are gone, and the bugle 
Hath summoned his band, 
And waiting the signal, 
All silent they stand : 


But no signal is pealing—- 
No war-note is given, 
For the stranger is kneeling 
And gazing on Heaven. 


‘6 Why so silent, sir knight ?”-— 
Thou must swear me an oath 
Ere we go to the fight, 
Or there’s ruin to both !” 


‘<] will swear to thee, stranger, 
By the sovereign of Heaven, 
For thy toil and thy danger, 
All that’s mine shall be given. 


‘¢ Wealth, fortune, and power, 
Even myself at thy nod, 

So witness this hour, 
Th’ all terrible God !” 


«¢ Then on to the fight,” 
Said the chief, “hasten on, 
For we wish not the light 
Of the tale-telling sun !” 


And bravely *twas spoken, 
And swiftly "twas done—- 

The walls are all broken, 
The victory’s their own ! 


The faithless usurper 

For his crime hath paid dear, 
And he sleeps in his shroud 

In the cold chained bier, 


His traiterous vassals 
All rest by their lord, 

While the shouts of the true 
Greet their chieftain restored. 


Now the night shades have fled 
From the proud Apennines, 
And thesundancesred * 
On the gay waving pines. 


But why hath the stranger 
A cloud on his brow, 

So blithesome in danger, 
So sorrowful now. 
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But lie speaks—“ Wili thine oath ila 
Be remembered by thee ?” EPIGRAM. 
‘¢ For ever—now claim it, Ona Lady who beat her Husband. 


Whate’er i ° ; j i i 
ateer it may be Come hither, Sir John, my picture is here ; 


What think you, my love, don’t it strike you- 

“I have sworn—and will hold I cant say it does, just at present my dear, 

sal That my all should be thine— But I think it soon will, it’s so like you. 

Even myself” —* then ’tis told, 
And thyself shall be mine !” 











| ENIGIMAS. 
Ihe mantle has dropped 


From that shoulder so fair, ‘** And justly the wise man thus preached to us ali 
And no knight—but a maiden Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.’’ 


So lovely is there. 





Answer to PUZZLES in our last, 


Her sternness hath gone, PozzZLE ¥.—Ink-bottle. - ee 
All are beauties and charms, PuzzLE 11.—In the State of New-¥Y Ors. 

And the chieftain hath caught her NEW PUZZLE 

In love to his arms. ard 


I. 


Yes, my fair one—for ever With youth and beauty blest, 
I'm true to my troth, From distant lands I came: 

And thyself, sweet deceiver, Nor has the country been asham' 
Shalt hallow mine oath. ‘So lat wn hand tet aeeee. 


Then hie to the castle No lady yet could ever boast 
And haste to the hall, Complexion half so fine, 

For the chieftain doth hold Though now my colour’s black as those 
A high festival. That dig in the coal-mine. 


When I was young and fair, 
And ages hereafter A happy life was mine, 
Shall smile at the sale By a fond mistress was caress’. 
Of the chief and his oath And in her suit did shine; 
In the Florintini vale. 
But from the jilt, as years advanc’d. 
As I grew thin and old, 
The usage that I then received 
You’ll scarce believe when told, 


oe 


BOLIVAR, THE COLOMBIAN AND 
PERUVIAN LIBERATOR. With iron pincers then he seized 
Upon my tender frame, 
Hail! intrepid warrior, hail! - And fore’d me by consuming fire 
Spread your triumph wide and far ; To change my form and name. 
Madrid’s sceptered wretch turns pale, 


Bail! illastsious Bolivar! Within a dungeon, close and dark, 


Unhappy I am thrown, 
With villains, who have hearts as hard 


r . , “oe ° 
Washington’s glory lives in thee, As iron or of stone. 


Lives, and lights Colombia’s star : 
Friend of man and liberty, Nor can I ever hope that they 
Hail! illustrious Bolivar! Will mercy to me show, 
When they do nothing else but give 
Where is now Oppression’s power? Each other blow for blow. 
Dungeon chain, and Tyranny’s bar? 
Broken, snapt in Freedom’s hour! 
Hail! illustrious Bolivar! 


A hateful match, oh! then she did 
Most cruelly provide ; 

A circumstance I much desir’d 

; , For ever more to hide. 

live, great Liberator, live! 
Ride supreme in Victory’s car; Wor had I nam‘d it, but I know 

Myriads shall the joy-strain give— My fellow-pris’ners spite 
‘** Hail! illustrious Bolivar !” Is such, that they would never rest 

Till I was brought to light. 





\iyriads shall exulting cry— = 
‘¢ Nought can man’s prerogative mar ; Published every Saturday 


Free we'll breath, or free we'll die ; BY E. BLISS AND E. WHITE, 
Teiit i satan Dalian tt . 
Hail! illustrious Bolivar! 128 Broadway, New-York, 


ra t , ‘ At four Dollars per annum, payable in advance. No 
— the trump of de — fame F subscription cap be received for less than a year, 

Glorious shines the Sout veri Star. and all communications (post-paid) to be addressed to 
Liberty gilds the Patriot's name 3 the publishers, 


Hail illustrious Bolivay! * —————-—— hidmsig 
™ wolivas J. SEyvarour, printer, 49 John-street. 

















